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Pope supports UN Refugee Appeal 

Though Pius XII has constantly shown his deep con- 
cern over the plight of refugees, evidence continues to 
accumulate that the Holy Father is prepared to en- 
large even further the scope of his action in this area 
of humanitarian effort. For their part, the international 
organizations and their member governments have 
been manifesting more and more realization of the 
unique role that the Holy See can play in dissolving 
the elusive and complex obstacles that have too often 
frustrated the carrying out of their mandates (AM. 
6/7/52). At an audience accorded him last May 27, 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, successfully solicited the Pontiff’s 
active intervention on behalf of the fund that must be 
constituted for the continued operation of the Com- 
missioner’s office. In a virtually unprecedented state- 
ment made public last week the Holy Father pledged 
the “continued support of the Holy See for the praise- 
worthy work being accomplished” by international 
organizations for refugees. “In this regard,” the Holy 
Father declared, “We warmly commend the present 
initiative of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees” on behalf of the fund. The Pope ex- 
horted governments, as well as social service and char- 
itable organizations, to cooperate in what he called 
“this very laudable initiative.” He did so in the name 
of the Christian values of which the greater part of 
these unfortunate persons has been deprived. At a 
time when some UN-affiliated organizations are 
under at least indirect attack from some Catholic 
sources, one UN organ has been able to receive un- 
qualified and positive support from the Pope himself. 


Scouting: school for apostles 

One does not ordinarily consider a Boy Scout troop 
as a school for apostles. But Pope Pius XII does, as 
is clear from his Rome address of June 7 to Scout 
leaders at the seventh International Congress of Catho- 
lic Scouting. The theme of the Congress was “The 
Apostolate in and through Scouting.” The Holy 
Father’s brief talk quite clearly indicated that for 
Catholics scouting is not merely a system for building 
sound bodies and good citizens. In line with the 
modern emphasis on the obligation of the laity to 
cooperate in the apostolic mission of the Church, 
even Boy Scouts, though too young to take part in 
the organized apostolate, are “already at the service 
of the Church” since they are forming themselves for 
their future apostolate. The excellent ideals and meth- 
ods of scouting, the Holy Father noted, have proved 
their formative value by producing many great Chris- 
tian leaders. “The training of character, which is the 
object of scouting,” he said, “must be directed to social 
and apostolic work.” These, in a way, are somber 
words. For they presuppose the terrible crisis of our 
time, which demands, more than ever before, that 
each of us put his talents to the service of God as best 
he can. The Pope is not for a moment suggesting that 
Scouts be drilled and regimented like young Reds. 
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But he is saying that Catholic Scouts, as they tie knots 
and box the compass, are forming character traits 
that will help them in their adult apostolate, no matter 
what careers they follow. 


DPA: invitation to trouble 

As anti-inflation insurance, the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act, which the President reluctantly signed 
on June 30, is inferior to its predecessor. By removing 
price controls from all fruits and vegetables, fresh 
and processed, it will almost certainly increase the 
size of grocery bills. Nearly equally mischievous is 
a provision killing rent controls next September 30 
unless local government agencies take specific steps 
to extend them. Even if local authorities act in time, 
the extension holds good only until April 30, 1953. 
That means higher rents for more than 6 million 
families. Since wages are permitted to rise automati- 
cally with every bulge in living costs, the inflationary 
possibilities of these two features are obvious. Not 
satisfied with weakening direct controls over infla- 
tion, Congress deprived the President of two essential 
indirect controls. It banned all curbs on bank credit 
and installment buying. In addition, it so emasculated 
controls over housing mortgages that, practically 
speaking, they might just as well not exist. Congress 
is gambling, of course, that the high tide of post- 
Korean inflation has passed and that from now on the 
law of supply and demand can be trusted to keep 
prices in line. That is the argument which the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration have been urging for the past four months. 
One can only hope that these pressure groups are 
closer to being right today than they were in 1946. 
The new law also strips the Wage Stabilization Board 
of all jurisdiction over industrial disputes, thereby in- 
suring some hot times on the labor-management front. 
In one respect it is superior to the 1952 law. The 
“cheese amendment,” restricting dairy imports, has 
been modified. 


Lessons of Yalu bombings 

The surprise bombing of power plants in North 
Korea near the Yalu River now appears as merely an 
episode, militarily as well as politically, in the Korean 
war. Regrets and explanations have been exchanged 
between Secretary Acheson and Prime Minister 
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Churchill, as well as between General Clark in Tokyo 
and Lord Alexander, British Minister of Defense. The 
Commons rejected by 300-270 a motion of censure 
raised by the Labor Party under the obvious pressure 
of its anti-American left wing, led by Aneurin Bevan. 
Little appears to be left of the plants near the Chinese 
frontier that had enjoyed previous immunity from 
attack. For those who have emphasized the losses and 
burdens undergone by this country since the start of 
the Korean “police action,” it should be a cause of 
satisfaction that the British Government does not 
challenge the authority of the U. S. Chiefs of Staff to 
take important military decisions on their own initia- 
tive, without asking for the approval of any other 
country joined with us in the Korean fighting. Even 
the failure to inform London of the decision taken is 
accepted as a matter calling rather for “regrets” than 
for “apologies.” The incident illustrates at the same 
time that such independence of action, however legit- 
imate for a country that has already suffered more than 
a hundred thousand casualties, could cost us dearly if 
it is exercised without calculating the inevitable reper- 
cussions among our allies, notably Great Britain and 
France, whose friendship and support loom among 
the essential pillars of our national security. If Prime 
Minister Churchill had the intelligence to warn his 
countrymen of unduly irritating Americans at a time 
of Presidential elections, Americans who have any 
thought to the interests of their own country will 
avoid actions here that could disaffect our friends 
abroad and strengthen those who dislike us. 


Dutch veer to left-center 

Since the war the Dutch have been governed by a 
coalition of the Catholic and Labor parties. To no- 
body’s surprise the quadrennial elections, held on 
June 25, assured the coalition of another four years 
of power. Together the two parties won 60 of the 100 
seats in Parliament. The only unexpected feature of 
the balloting was the slight change in the relative 
strength of the coalition partners. In the old Parlia- 
ment the Catholic party had 32 seats and Labor 27. 
Now each has 30. Since the Labor party polled a 
slightly higher popular vote—1,545,414 to 1,529,464 for 
the Catholics—Queen Juliana understandably asked 
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Willem Drees, veteran and popular head of the Labor- 
ites, to form a cabinet. So far as foreign policy goes, 
this shift in power has no significance. Unlike the 
Bevanites in Britain and the Socialists in Germany, 
the Dutch Labor party is firmly committed to NATO 
and European unity. On the domestic front the slight 
predominance of Labor in the coalition suggests a 
gentle swing from center, or right-center, to left- 
center. The reason for the Catholic party’s decline 
seems evident enough. Disaffected factions on the 
right deserted to a splinter group, the Catholic Na- 
tional party, which won two seats. This loss was dupli- 
cated on the left when a minority of Catholic workers, 
especially in the South, went over to the Labor party. 
The Protestant parties won 21 seats, a loss of one, 
and Freedom and Democracy, the free-enterprise 
group, gained one seat to give it a total of 9. The 
Communists dropped from 8 to 6 seats, polling $28,571 
votes. This compares with 381,953 in 1948, and 502,963 
in 1946. In Holland, the Marshall Plan has clearly 
paid off. 


Is Mr. Arnall consistent on FEPC? 

Ellis Arnall, Georgia’s liberal ex-Governor who 
succeeded Michael DiSalle as Director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, vigorously defended price con- 
trols in answering questions on “Youth Wants to 
Know” (TV Channel 4, 8-8:30 P.M., June 25). But 
when asked about FEPC legislation, Mr. Arnall re- 
treated to the familiar refrain that “you can’t drive 
hatred out of the human heart by laws.” Is this con- 
sistent? You can’t drive greed out of the human heart 
by laws either. FEPC legislation is not directed at 
“hatred” in the human heart but at unfair employ- 
ment practices, just as OPS is not directed at “greed” 
in the human heart but at exorbitant pricing prac- 
tices. Law can certainly restrain the outward expres- 
sion of human passions. That is precisely what most 
laws do. The effectiveness of FEPC legislation is 
simply no longer a question of theoretic discussion. It is 
working very well in the States that have adopted it. 
In New York State, for example, not a single case has 
gone to court in the seven years since that State’s 
fair-employment-practices law was put into opera- 
tion. In New Jersey only one case has gone to court 
in the same period. In view of these undeniable facts, 
how can any State in the Union profess adherence to 
non-discrimination as an ideal unless it at least sets 
up a voluntary commission to study discrimination? 
This question is unanswerable, even in the South. How 
about it, Mr. Arnall? 


UN and the missions 

Commenting upon the Holy Father’s Mission In- 
tention for September of this year, Rev. André Rétif, 
S.J., of the staff of Etudes, Paris Catholic monthly, has 
discussed the role of Catholics in UNESCO (UN Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) and in 
WHO (World Health Organization). In Interna- 
tional Fides Service, news agency of the Society for 
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the Propagation of the Faith, Fr. Rétif declared that 
the two UN organs in question are now so intimately 
bound up with the fate of missions throughout the 
world that Catholics cannot be indifferent to their 
respective philosophies. UNESCO got off to a bad 
start with the selection of a Freudian and Darwinian, 
Prof. Julian Huxley, as its first Director General, a 
situation only partly remedied (in Fr. Rétif’s opinion ) 
by the selection of Dr. Jaime Torres-Bodet as his 


/ successor. WHO’s present Director General, Prof. G. 


Brock Chisholm of Canada, seems not to believe in 
God. Dr. Chisholm has described “morality, the 
concept of right and wrong,” as a “poison” with 
which to “blind children to their glorious intellectual 


| heritage.” The French critic is obviously right when 
| he urges Catholics everywhere to take a more active 


part in the proceedings of these world organizations. 
“Patient, constant efforts,” as he says, have led to 
definite improvements in both UNESCO and WHO. 
Purely negative denunciations will never produce the 


_ reforms needed. What will produce results is a greatly 
| increased number of young Catholics trained to engage 


in such UN activities. 


“Power of the purse” 

In exercising their vast “power of the purse,” mem- 
bers of Congress have lots of chances to write their 
personal fancies into law. Earlier this year, for ex- 
ample, the House adopted an amendment banning 
the use of State Department funds for a Vatican en- 


| voy. On June 24, Senator McCarran had this intrusion 


of picayune prejudice erased from State’s money bill. 
At the same time, however, he got approval for one 
of his own pet peeves. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee banned the use of State Department funds 
for any organization which directly or indirectly pro- 
moted “one-world government or one-world citizen- 
ship.” This was aimed at UNESCO. In its early days, 


| though not recently, it seems, that agency did publish 
| some rather idealistic stuff about world government. 





What if it did? Many Catholics, perhaps including 
Pope Pius XII, look favorably upon a federal world 
government. Senator Taft, by asking for a “strengthen- 
ing” of the UN and elimination of the veto, is equiva- 
lently favoring world government. Why should mem- 
bers of Congress intrude their narrow nationalism 
upon the State Department? The National Catholic 
Educational Association’s 1950 report on UNESCO, 
though not uncritical, was mainly sympathetic. 
UNESCO is an agency of the UN, after all, and we 
are a member of that body. The Senate committee’s 
barring of funds for U. S. participation in the Inter- 
national Materials Conference was another piece of 
isolationism-by-appropriation. We cannot give “moral 
leadership” to the free world by hogging its resources. 
Is it any wonder that our foreign policy is “misunder- 
stood” abroad? It is misunderstood, and/or deliberately 
sabotaged, by members of Congress themselves. They 
ought to school themselves to subdue feelings and 
resist outside pressures at odds with over-all policy. 


ARE WE “GAMBLING WITH DISASTER”? 

The $46.4 billion money bill for the Department of 
Defense which the Senate finally passed on June 30 
raises anew the gravest question facing our national 
security. Are we, in the words of Lt. Gen. Edward 
Rawlings, chief of U. S. Air Materiel Command, 
“gambling with disaster”? 

The Administration’s original 1953 budget called 
for defense appropriations of $61 billion. After it was 
submitted, the President called for $3 billion more for 
atomic weapons. Last January, however, under very 
heavy pressures from both inside and outside Con- 
gress, the White House and the Department of De- 
fense agreed to scale their original figure down to $52 
billion. They did it by what has been called a 
“stretch-out” of our defense build-up—postponing 
from 1954 to 1955 the year in which we would be 
prepared to meet an attack by Russia. In reality, the 
“stretch-out” was dictated by public criticism of deficit 
spending and the demand for even higher taxes rather 
than by any sober estimate of when Russia might 
strike. 

The Administration’s concession to political de- 
mands was dangerous enough. But in April the House 
of Representatives, in a frenzy of “economy” motivated 
pretty obviously by the desire of re-election in No- 
vember, voted a $46-billion ceiling on defense spend- 
ing. The House lopped $2 billion off what the Presi- 
dent, in his “stretch-out” budget, wanted for the Air 
Force. ; 

In its 66°0 action last week, the Senate restored a 
half billion of this cut to the Air Force. By so doing 
it managed, through a provision proposed by Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D. Wyo.), to enable the Air 
Force to build up to 143 wings by July 1, 1955, as 
the President had wanted. The House cut would have 
deferred this build-up a full year beyond that, to 
July 1, 1956. 

A lot of questions ought to be asked of those who 
insisted on these drastic reductions, and especially of 
those who at the same time “demand” a vast and 
hurried expansion of “air and naval power.” 

Many members of Congress, to put it bluntly, are 
two-faced about national defense. They want to rely 
on the most expensive branches of our services (the 
Navy and the Air Force), but they also want to win 
elections. In the show-down, they are more serious 
about getting re-elected than about creating the air 
and naval power they use as an argument against high 
budgets and high taxes. 

Our Air Force is in trouble, for a variety of reasons. 
We are suffering from shortages in machine tools, in 
raw materials (columbium, cobalt, tungsten and 
nickel), in spare parts and in skilled manpower. 
Modern planes are exceedingly complicated and ex- 
ceedingly expensive. A network of subcontracting has 
been set up to provide a wide base for expanded pro- 
duction later. But none of these troubles can be cured 
by “economy.” If we sincerely mean to be on the safe 
side, we must spend more money. R. C. H. 
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Last week this Review delivered a richly merited 
castigation of the antics of the House of Representa- 
tives in its fantastic efforts to cripple the whole de- 
fense program of the Administration, and also of the 
Senate’s opposition to other national programs. The 
secular press seems quite generally to have agreed 
with these criticisms of Congress. 

If the reader thinks these criticisms are designed 
merely to discredit Congress, he ought to listen to the 
blistering comments on that body by some of its own 
more responsible members. They are unprintable, of 
course, but they do show that not all of our legislators 
can be blamed for the reckless, irresponsible actions 
perpetrated by a coalition of minorities in both parties 
when votes are taken. These two minorities make a 
majority. 

Incidentally, one of the disasters not mentioned 
here last week was that the appropriation for the 
Civil Defense program in the event of an atomic at- 
tack was reduced by 93 per cent. Also, the Atomic 
Energy Commission was hogtied, as were the Navy, 
Air Force, and Army, as well as most of the economic 
controls against inflation. 

At that point, a prominent Senator remarked to me 
that the House had betrayed us to the enemy. Although 
this high-hat attitude of Senators toward Representa- 
tives is traditional, his point was well taken. The 
charge embraced the Senate as well as the House. 
Both were guilty of irresponsibility. 

The facts about what Congress did or did not do the 
last week of the fading session (if it is a fading session ) 
are not so important as why it did it. Just why did the 
Congress act this way? The easy explanation is “poli- 
tics.” It wants to discredit President Truman. But by 
what logic the anti-Truman coalition hoped to em- 
barrass the President by voting down his measures 
which were obviously popularly demanded is beyond 
this observer. 

Maybe another clue can be found. For instance, 
absenteeism. On many recent votes there has been a 
serious dereliction of duty on the part of too many 
Representatives on crucial issues. Less than 100 out 
of the 230 Democratic majority voted on the main 
bills. The Republican and Southern minorities again 
made a majority. On one crucial vote on a District 
nominee for the Public Utility Commission, I am in- 
formed that just two Senators were on the floor. The 
Congressional Record these days is studded with the 
notation: “The Amendment was agreed to,” with no 
vote recorded. There are 100 bills on tap concerning 
the District of Columbia and they may still be passed 
or defeated by a couple of members of Congress 
present. Too many big bills are handled the same way. 

WILFRID PARSONS 
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The Newman Club Federation, representing 600 or- 
ganizations for Catholic students at non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities, will hold its national convention 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 4-7. 

p NC reports that Rev. Alfred F. Mendez, C.S.C., 


} 
t 


t 
> 


coordinator of the First National Congress of Relig. | 


ious, to be held Aug. 10-18 at the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., has advocated adoption of 
the La Crosse (Wis.) “Share the Sisters” program as 
a means of alleviating the critical shortage of nuns, 
The plan provides that for every five nuns teaching in 
parochial schools, the sixth member of the teaching 
staff must be a lay person. Fr. Mendez pointed out 
that the national adoption of this plan would free 
some 2,000 nuns for the staffing of 200 more parochial 
schools. 

p> Convert Makers of America, a national organiza- 
tion of lay people engaged in the apostolate of seeking 
converts, needs a limited number of young men and 
women to assist at the headquarters offices during 
summer vacation. Each volunteer must provide his 
own maintenance, but reasonable accommodations 
are available. Workers live in community with a pre- 
scribed spiritual schedule. Write to CMOA, Pontiac, 
Mich., for details. 

B® Catholic leaders from the United States and Eu- 
rope will attend the conference of the International 
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Union of Family Organizations, to be held at Oxford, | 


England, Sept. 8-13. Founded in Paris in 1947, the 
International Union serves as a liaison between all 
organizations working for family welfare throughout 
the world. The theme of the September meeting will 
be “The Stability of the Family.” 

pm Mrs. Grace Carlson, a leader in the Socialist 


Workers’ Party and its candidate for Vice President of } 


the United States, announced in Minneapolis, June 30, 
that she has renounced the party and returned to the 


Church. Mrs. Carlson said she had left the party “be- | 


cause of a difference in basic philosophy—a case of 
atheism against Catholicism.” 

p On Oct. 4, the fourth National Children’s Day in 
honor of Our Lady of Fatima will be celebrated 
throughout the country. Sponsor of the annual program 
is the Catholic Women’s League of Dallas, 2905 Maple 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

p The National Council of Catholic Women, 1312 


Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., has | 


launched an “Adopt-a-Family” drive in aid of the five 
million refugees in South Korea. American Catholic 
women are being urged to contribute $5 each to pro- 
vide food packages for the starving. Caritas Catolica, 
the Belgian Catholic welfare agency, has already sent 
more than $40,000, and Vatican Relief $20,000 for re- 
lief in Korea. R. V. L. 
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G.O.P. foreign policy 


What most concerns the welfare of this nation and of 
the free world in the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago is the foreign-policy plank they adopt. 

American foreign policy is not a marble statue hewn 
into an unchangeable form. It is more like a moving 
picture in which Uncle Sam, as one of the two leading 
antagonists, must continually steer his way through 
new and ever-shifting obstacles. He has to outma- 
neuver the villain without either losing track of his 
own partners or colliding with them. The scenario has 
been pretty well worked out, even in detail. But it 
must undergo changes “on location.” 

How drastically will the Republicans want to de- 
part from the script? They are unlikely to go so far as 
to confuse our allies and dishearten the free peoples 
of the world. 

The fact remains that, unlike their opponents, the 
Republicans are seriously split on foreign policy. 
General Eisenhower reluctantly consented to seek the 
nomination only because he was persuaded that the 
election of Senator Taft would involve a radical re- 
versal of the costly but fairly effective policies we have 
been following since 1947. A very large segment of 
the General’s party firmly believes that exponents of 
two essentially different foreign polices are fighting 
for control of the party. Governors Dewey and War- 
ren, former Governor Stassen, Senators Ives, Lodge 
and Duff and Paul G. Hoffman, former ECA Admin- 
istrator, have no doubt that a chasm divides the 
Eisenhower and Taft forces on this issue. 

This belief was headlined on June 25 by Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley (R., Wisc.). Mr. Wiley is the ranking 
Republican member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the successor to Senator Vandenberg and 
the man who will chairman that committee in the 
event of a Republican victory this fall. Thrusting at 
Senator Taft, without naming him, he condemned 
“cure-alls like the phony remedy of air power alone, 
which is supposed to win all wars at bargain-basement 
prices. . .” Mr. Wiley may have exaggerated Mr. Taft's 
reliance on air power—which is, by the way, very 
expensive. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to sum- 
marize Senator Taft’s foreign policy without being 
unfair. He is on close terms with General MacArthur, 
whose views are well known. He has praised John 
Foster Dulles’ doctrine of “retaliation” by superior air 
power as a “deterrent”—a theory Eisenhower has re- 
jected as offering no protection against Soviet con- 
quest by political means. He has even commended 
Herbert Hoover’s proposal to base our national poli- 
cies on preserving our hemisphere, by naval and air 
power, as a “Gibraltar.” Although Mr. Taft is no iso- 
lationist, anti-Eisenhower Republican isolationists like 
Senators Dirksen, Jenner, Kem and Malone, have no 
one but Taft to support. The same is true of the 
Chicago Tribune. Perhaps this wide diversity explains 
Mr. Taft’s flexibility on foreign policy. 
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By the middle of last week the Taft forces had com- 
plete control of the convention machinery. It was not 
clear, however, that they would use it to force adoption 
of their candidate’s foreign policy. 


Post-mortem on a veto 


Post-mortem findings after Congress killed President 
Truman’s veto of the McCarran-Walter alien bill: 

That un-Christian measure might have been de- 
feated except for a number of contingencies, all of 
them lamentable, some of them reprehensible. 

Senatorial absenteeism played its part. (The Sen- 
ate overrode the veto on June 27 by only two votes. ) 
Absent and unpaired, announced as against overrid- 
ing, were Senators Tobey, Chavez, Kefauver and 
McMahon, the last named hospitalized. The other 
Senate candidates for the Presidency—Kerr, Taft and 
Russell—were also absent and without preference. We 
hope the voters don’t let them dodge this issue. 

Senator McCarran’s possession of a letter from the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the tell- 
ing use of it by himself and Congressman Walter 
nullified the arguments of Msgr. John O’Grady and 
many Catholic editors. Ironically, it was a logical 
lapse by Senator Blair Moody (D., Mich.) that deliv- 
ered that trump card into the hands of the reaction- 
aries. In earlier debates, NCWC was correctly cited 
as among the organizations opposed to certain features 
of the McCarran-Walter bill. Arguing in support of 
the rival Lehman-Humphrey bill, Mr. Moody cited 
the same list of organizations in its favor—as if criti- 
cisms of the one meant support of the other. Then, 
instead of stopping at correcting Mr. Moody’s error, 
the NCWC letter expressed support of the McCarran- 
Walter bill. 

When the NCWC letter was used in both House 
and Senate debates to discredit the Catholic priest 
“who was around the House yesterday buttonholing 
and importuning legislators to vote to sustain the 
veto,” (as Senator Willis Smith put it) no one retorted 
that the culprit was supported by the Catholic Press 
Association and all Catholic “nationality groups.” 

These groups, representing more than 15 million 
voters, failed miserably to register their opposition. 
Leaders of nine of these “blocs” waited until an hour 
before the final Senate debate before personally 
appealing to the uncommitted Senators. Senator Ben- 
ton said during the debate that “more than one seat 
in this Chamber is going to change hands, based on 
this vote alone.” 
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Our last post-mortem finding is most painful of all 
to report. Non-Catholics who have hitherto been most 
cooperative in civic causes of common concern to all 
ask why responsible Catholic officials aligned them- 
selves with Senator McCarran’s “patriotic organiza- 
tions” (including The Women Descendants of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company and the 
Southern Vigilant Intelligence Association, Inc.) 
against the National Council of Churches, the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, and the National Lutheran 
Council. 


South Africa’s Bishops speak 


The Archbishops and Bishops of the Union of South 
Africa and the Protectorates showed great courage 
and foresight in selecting the racial problem as the 
theme of their first collective utterance last month. 
Europeans, comprising about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, hold most of the land, wealth, and “for all prac- 
tical purposes, the entire political power.” Smoldering 
discontent is spreading among the non-whites, against 
whom is stacked the entire governmental and eco- 
nomic system of the country. 

No little courage was needed for the representatives 
of the Catholic Church, a minority in South Africa 
and the Protectorates, to proclaim so unpalatable a 
set of truths. The Bishops indulged in no benevolent 
double-talk. They bluntly struck down the sacrosanct 
theory of the color bar: 

Whatever be its origin, it induces many Eu- 
ropeans to look upon non-Europeans as persons of 
inferior race who never can o entitled to full 
citizenship and complete equality. A stigma of 
social debasement is attached to the condition of 
non-Europeans. The natural consequence is the 
growth among non-Europeans of resentment, ani- 
mosity and mistrust. 

They find that the nation’s “discriminatory legislation 
(such as laws restricting employment), social conven- 
tions and inefficient administration” seriously impair 
the exercise of people’s fundamental rights. These in- 
clude the right to 

... work and the fruit of work, to private owner- 

ship of property, to sojourn and movement, to 

marriage and the procreation and education of 
children, to association with one’s fellowmen. 


They likewise note the multitude of secondary or con- 
tingent rights arising from the type of society in which 
people live, such as the right to vote and to social 
security. 

Disconcerting for those who would keep the non- 
white peoples of the African Continent in a state of 
perpetual subjection is the Bishops’ insistence, as a 
matter of justice, that non-Europeans be “permitted 
to evolve gradually toward full participation in the 
political, economic and cultural life of the country.” 
The fact that the majority of them are still “totally 
unprepared” for such participation calls for “pru- 
dence” and for strenuous efforts on the part of all con- 
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cerned, whites and non-whites, employers and work. 
ers, to set this evolution in action. 

The common misapprehension that “prudence” 
means postponing everything to an indefinite future 
cannot be read into the Bishops’ pronouncement. They 
appeal to the sublime teachings of the Christian faith 
regarding human creation, Redemption and natural 
justice. They want these teachings put in operation 
now. They realize this “must be the work of men 
versed and specialized in different branches of study 
and technique.” 

So clear-cut and practical a pronouncement is an 
event not for Africa alone, but for the life of the 
Universal Church. 


Allies=-not satellites 


With commendable speed and virtual unanimity, the 
Senate voted 77-5 on July 1 to ratify the West German 
peace contract and 72-5 to extend the North Atlantic 
Treaty to embrace West Germany. Thus the repre- 
sentatives of the American people have been the first 
to signify their readiness to have the free Germans as 
allies. We may be proud that we have set the pace 
for the other nations who must still ratify the treaties 
initialed at Bonn and Paris by their Foreign Ministers. 

This move and Secretary of State Acheson’s actions 
and statements during his recent visit to Western 
Europe and Britain should serve to mollify some of 
the irascibility that was acting like sand in the gears 
of the Big Three. British ire over the Yalu bombing in 
Korea, and French and British suspicions that the 
United States was unduly cool to the latest Russian 
proposal for Four Power talks on German unification 
had been signs that Western Europe was getting 
restive over our forthright U. S. policy. They were 
signs, indeed, that Europeans felt we were trying to 
push our policies down their throats. 

Mr. Acheson disabused them of this impression by 
wisely compromising with France and Britain over 
the answer to the Russian proposal. A top-level Four- 
Power conference to discuss more than the already 
much-discussed possibility of free elections in all of 
Germany was what France and Britain wanted. Their 
governments have to appease public opinion, which 
feels that not all that could be done for German unifi- 
cation had been done. Mr. Acheson felt that the same 
results could be won by a low-level conference which, 
if it could first agree on the matter of free elections, 
would then proceed with a limited agenda. Our allies 
found this compromise satisfactory. Russia will hardly 
agree, but that will serve to prove, once and for all, that 
she has no interest in a free, united Germany. 

The Senate vote demonstrated that the United 
States is serious and practical about creating a united 
Europe, with Germany restored to a place of honor 
in it. Mr. Acheson’s European trip demonstrated that 
we are ready to meet European feelings half-way in 
achieving this objective, that America deals with 
other nations as allies, not satellites. 
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| Who’s segregating 
whom? 





| Albert S. Foley 





Tue BOSTON REGIONAL MEETING of the 

American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA ), a policy-making unit of the National Educa- 
| tion Association (NEA), brought out into the open 

the smoldering reaction against the Catholic and the 
| private school on the part of these public school 
authorities (AM. 5/3). 

Headed by Dr. James B. Conant of Harvard, a whole 
array of speakers boldly launched out into a diversion- 
ary attack on the parochial schools as “divisive” in- 
fluences in our democracy. The 
assault parallels the general line 
taken by Protestants and Other 
Americans United and the support- 
ers of Paul Blanshard’s broadsides 
against the Catholic system in 
America. 

But one of the newer twists to 
the hoary line was the one given 
by Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
| Chief School Officers. Recogniz- 
ing that there were “two types of segregation in this 
country,” Dr. Fuller said that the Catholic practice of 
segregating Catholic pupils in parochial schools was 
more damaging to democratic tradition than was the 
racial segregation practised in the public schools of 
seventeen Southern States and the District of Colum- 
bia. This latter, he contended, was being gradual- 
ly abolished. The former, practised in forty-eight 
| States, contradicted the basic principle that in a 
democracy all children should be reared together. 

I found this latter viewpoint rather intriguing. I 

have just completed an exhaustive study of the segre- 
| gation system in the South, and especially in the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, where the legally imposed segrega- 
‘tion of the public-school system is recognized to be 
the bulwark of the whole “divisive” pattern of racial 
cleavage in the capital’s community. 
' It was of Washington that I thought when I read 
Dr. Worth McClure (AASA executive secretary) on 
denominational schools. Of Washington’s public 
‘schools, and of those of the segregated systems of the 
South it could especially be said that they “build 
prejudices, they build little iron curtains around the 
jthinking of people. These schools can destroy the 
unity now found in our democracy.” Paraphrasing Dr. 
McClure, “Our country has a good deal of disunity 
‘today brought about by our common system of 
segregated public school education in Washington and 
in the South.” 
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Fr. Foley, S.J., of New Orleans, took his doctorate 
in sociology at the University of North Carolina and 
is now on the staff of the Institute of Social Order 
at St. Louis University. His research in race rela- 
tions in Washington and the South revealed how 
rigidly the public schools practise segregation there. 
He expresses his amazement that public-school 
authorities accuse Catholics of being segregated. 


If these AASA educators were really concerned 
with the problem of divisiveness in our democracy, it 
seems to me that they would turn their attention to 
this major problem right in their own midst, rather 
than to the Catholic schools. 

The officials of AASA and of NEA can look out of 
their windows in Washington and behold the problem 
of divisiveness in its starkest realism. The parochial- 
school system of the District of Columbia is a racially 
integrated one on all levels: elementary, secondary, 
college, university, graduate and 
professional. The public school sys- 
tem is racially divisive. It separates 
the children in that shrine-city of 
democracy by race and color and 
on all levels: elementary school, 
high school and teachers’ colleges. 

The representative band of 
American liberals who assembled 
their united front in the National 
Committee on Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital pointed out that 
the root cause of division in the community in Wash- 
ington was the segregated public-school system. As 
of the end of 1951, the problem showed no signs 
of “gradually” being solved. Rather, opposition both 
within the public-school system and on the part of 
public-school graduates was hardened to a point of 
highly undemocratic intolerance. Even the teachers’ 
colleges were resisting efforts at integration. The basic 
lack of faith in democracy overruled any movement 
toward integration—that, and the fear that in a system 
of free competition certain colored scholars might get 
into positions of authority over less talented white 
teachers or principals. 

In St. Louis, as in other border cities, it is the same 
story. The 1950 Kessler Report, The St. Louis Public 
Schools: A Study of Race Inequalities, exhaustively 
analyzes the undemocratic distribution of facilities and 
opportunities in the segregated educational system of 
this Midwestern metropolis where the Catholic school 
system is successfully integrated on all levels. Here 
again the public-school system is the source and bul- 
wark of the racial divisiveness of the community. Yet 
when the AASA convened in St. Louis in February at 
a Jim-Crow hotel, there was not the least official bleat 
out of them in behalf of the removal of segregation in 
the local schools. To all appearances they were thor- 
oughly satisfied with the undemocratic status quo. 

I saw no signs of a “gradual solution’ of the segre- 
gation problem in the deeper South as I criss-crossed 
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it in my investigations. I was in Georgia when Gov- 
ernor Talmadge, a product of public-school education, 
threatened to sell all of the public schools to private 
agencies rather than yield to the democratic solution 
of equal opportunity and access to public educational 
facilities. The present law in Georgia implements this 
threat with an order to the State Treasurer to with- 
hold all school funds from State institutions if any 
one of them admits a colored child to a white school, 
even on the U. S. Supreme Court’s mandate. I may 
be naive, but this does not look like a pretty picture 
of co-racial “unity” produced by our common system 
of public-school education. 

I wish I could share Dr. Fuller’s airy optimism and 
his belief that in Washington and in the Southern 
States “the trend is hopeful.” 


lina had 44 per cent of its pupils in Negro schools, but 
these schools represented only 12 per cent of the plant 
investment. 

It seems to me that public-school administrators and 
policy makers (especially those eager to get their 
fingers on Federal funds) should pause to tidy up 
their own affairs and set their houses in democratic 
order before attacking the Catholic schools. 

I remember appearing on a forum in North Carolina 
with a colored school superintendent when the Barden 
bill was up for discussion. We found ourselves in al- 
most identical opposition to the discriminatory bill- 
he because it was clearly anti-Negro in its intent to 
aid only the white system, and I because of its clearly 
anti-Catholic intent. He was a public-school adminis- 

trator in Mr. Barden’s own 


ee 








Rather, ever since the Su- 
preme Court recognized the 
legal fiction of the public 
schools’ “separate but equal” 
provisions in the Plessy deci- 
sion of 1896, the trend has 
been toward a deeper divi- 
sion of the community’s sys- 
tem of public schools. 

The divisiveness is appar- 
ent in all of the aspects of 
the public-school system, es- 
pecially in the unequal divi- 
sion of public funds for ed- 
ucation of American chil- 





IS THIS “DEMOCRACY” 

“The Salix school board Wednesday can- 
celed the scheduled trip of a public-school bus 
to haul children to Sioux City for free swim- 
ming lessons after a dispute over whether 
parochial pupils should be permitted to ride. 

“Board members said they did not consider 
it legal to take the Catholic children. An assis- 
tant county attorney, however, had ruled that 
the parochial pupils could ride. 

“The incident involved some 18 pupils of 
St. Joseph Catholic grade and high school.” 
Sioux City, Iowa, Journal, June 26, 1952. 


State. He saw that the pub- 
lic-school system had to 
wash its hands of its dis- 
criminatory and undemo- 
cratic practices in the appor- 
tionment of public funds 
before it could come into 
court to beg for Federal aid 
to its segregative and divi- | 
sive system. 

Perhaps the current on- 
slaught on the Catholic sys- 
tem is designed to take the 
heat off the AASA and the 
NEA for their radically un- 














dren of different racial 

stocks. The public-school systems of Washington and 
the South divide the communities into two classes of 
citizens. The first class (white) citizenry have the 
lion’s share of school buildings, educational equip- 
ment, teacher-training facilities and per capita ex- 
penditure. The second class (colored) citizens are 
sequestered into inferior schools, given third-rate 
equipment, unevenly trained teachers, and a per cap- 
ita outlay that is in almost inverse proportion to their 
actual numbers in the community. 

One has but to glance through the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Negro Education 
(1939) to see the factual verification of this trend 
toward divisiveness and inequality. The report showed 
that the division of school buildings into two types 
was obvious. The white school was a well-built, well- 
equipped institution. Of the 24,405 colored elementary 
schools, more than half (55 per cent) were one-room 
schoolhouses, another fifth were two-room school- 
houses. The total value of these schools in ten of the 
States was only $68 million for colored, compared to 
the capital investment of $836 million for white 
schools. With 34 per cent of the school children, the 
Negro schools had only 8 per cent of the total value 
of plant and building. In some States the spread was 
even greater. Mississippi’s colored schools were sup- 
posed to serve 49 per cent of the children of school 
age with only 7 per cent of the property. South Caro- 
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democratic practices. By di- | 
verting the public’s wrath toward the minority which | 
has long been the American whipping boy, opponents | 
of Catholic schools undoubtedly hope to distract at- { 
tention from their own glaring failures in the field of 
democratic equality of opportunity in education. 

The treadmill progressivism of the Dewey school has 
been exposed as an aimless series of experimentations 
on the American child. The failures of the public- 
school system are written large in the stepped-up rates | 
of juvenile delinquency, dope addiction, gangism, hot- 
rod highway killings, civic irresponsibility, general 
youthful irreligiousness and lack of social and self 
control. It is to counteracting these breakdowns of 
community morale that able and conscientious ad- 
ministrators might well devote their time and energies. 

If the AASA believes in academic freedom and non- 
totalitarian liberalism, it would not be so eager for the 
extinction of its competitors. If they would abide by 
the E Pluribus Unum motto of our pluralistic culture, 
the school administrators would show themselves | 
worthy of being called the American Association of 
School Administrators. They can merit the label 
“American” only when they allow their fellow citizens 
of the racial, religious and ethnic minorities to be 
Americans, too, without imposing on them the un- 
democratic handicaps the AASA and its parent body, 
the NEA, somehow manage to reconcile with their 
professions of “democracy.” 
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Deacons to the dikes! 





Joseph T. Nolan 





“QOnper IS HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW,” said 
Dante, and it is in a seminary, too. Singing holy Mass 
begins a day that weaves together the hours of prayer 
and study until the psalms of Compline are sung in 
petition for a quiet night and a perfect end. And so it 
had been on Low Sunday, until the Prefect suddenly 
announced himself with, “Gentlemen, this is it!” Since 
a similar introduction the previous time had prefaced 
some remarks on the proper place 
to leave pop bottles (the last straw 
being one in the Oratory), we all 
backed up and waited for what- 
ever might follow. 

What did follow was the end of 
classes and the order of the day for 
the next three days. We were in- 
vited to volunteer for the “battle of 
the Missouri.” The river had retired 
in muddy defeat from the bastions 
of Omaha and was now rolling 
down on more helpless prey. First intended victim was 
Craig, a little northwest Missouri town situated right 
in a bend of the river. Its eight hundred farmer folk 
are of the same yeoman stock that once stood their 
ground on Concord Green, and their fathers had 
conquered more than rivers in breaking the prairie 
soil. So they were not of a mind to accept the engi- 
neers report that Craig would be inundated long be- 
fore the waters swirled to a crest. For all of Easter 
Week they worked, evacuating homes and throwing 
up an eight-foot dike as a protecting arm around the 
town. Two and one-half miles of this homemade mud- 
bank gave the illusion of security. But not if you know 
a flood. 

By Sunday night the crest had come. The “Muddy 
Mo” was nine miles wide, and high enough to send 
its waters lapping a foot below the swampy top of the 
dike. They also tunneled right through the twelve-foot 
width and burst out in “sand boils,” which is why man- 
power and sandbags were needed in a hurry. Farmers, 
college students and seminarians rushed to the breach. 

Preparation at the seminary and monastery had oc- 
casioned a grand shakedown of rubber boots and 
whatever equipment we fancied necessary for repair- 
ing a dike. Minor seminarians heard the old story that 
they were “too young to go” but they could send their 
boots and raincoats. 

Dikes and floods were familiar names to some of us 
from the Atlantic seaboard—or so we thought. We were 
used to ocean breakers crashing against the concrete 
abutments. With rivers, we soon discovered, the attack 
is steady, not spectacular. There are no whitecaps 





When disaster hits any area, as the threat of en- 
gulfment by the “Mighty Mo” hit Craig, Missouri, 
last spring, seminarians must doff their soutanes and 
man the levees. Mr. Nolan, whose articles on the 
liturgy have appeared in these pages, here reveals 
how students for the priesthood brought back more 
than mud on their shoes from the unique experience. 


flinging salt spray and driftwood in the air, and the 
wind is an indifferent assistant. There are only the 
quiet mountain springs, the melting snows, and, far 
away on the distant plains, the inexorable muddy 
creep. 

The real experts among us were the Kansas City 
seminarians who were both veterans and victims of 
last year’s deluge. Joe had navigated a motorboat to 
third-story rescues. Frank had 
barely saved his cassock before his 
home and father’s business disap- 
peared under brown water. The 
veterans divided the forty of us 
into teams as the bus rolled the 
fifty-five miles to Craig. Theologi- 
ans had been the first unit to volun- 
teer. They were sobered a bit by 
the warning of danger, and the 
Dean’s final blessing. They said the 
Rosary and sang the Regina Caeli, 
while riding, for the intention of the townspeople. 

We were heading into “no-priest land,” an area with 
fewer Catholics than some parts of China. In the whole 
diocese of Saint Joseph, Catholics number less than 
two per square mile, five per cent of the population. 
Street preaching has done much to break down preju- 
dice. There is a story of the former bishop getting 
stranded in the countryside one night and trying to 
locate some Catholics. “Never met any, but hear tell 
there’s some in Saint Joe,” was the answer he got, 
which prompted the beginning of the street-preaching 
program. It was a far different world from that of our 
seminary life at Conception. 

The school bus finally reached a highway sign that 
read: “City of Craig—Population 856—Approved Water 
Supply.” We were soon routed to the disapproved 
water supply, which was being aided by a steady rain. 
The dike had turned into a passageway of sucking, 
slippery mud. The only choice in falling off was to 
slip into an enormous ditch on one side, and the nine- 
mile Missouri on the other. Clambering over that levee 
with sandbags, shovels, and flashlights was an Alpine 
experience. It is a little easier now to appreciate the 
medics who carry a stretcher, or a mortar gun crew 
with cases of ammunition, hauling themselves through 
the same kind of quagmire and dodging bullets all 
the while. 

If there was no time to bring up sandbags to a 
cave-in, we literally cut the ground out from under 
our feet, and filled the gunny sacks with the top of 
the levee. It was something like sawing off the branch 
one is sitting on. The flood itself was utilized as flat- 
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bottomed boats ferried up the precious bags. It was 
an all-night effort in the rain, soaked to the skin and 
cold to the bone. But it was also a work warm with 
fraternal charity. And the strains of “I’ve Been Workin’ 
On The Levee,” “Ol Man River,” “Sunshine,” and a 
few other appropriate songs were heard from the boys.’ 
There were other light moments. Two seminarians on 
patrol lost their lantern overboard. They had no alter- 
native but to wrap up in gunny sacks and wait for 
another patrol to find them. Sack cloth and mud were 
the penitential dress of the day. 

The role of Father Lawrence Gidley at town head- 
quarters was somewhat less easy. In army terms, he 
was a Dispatcher, and then constrained to “sweat it 
out.” His clerical garb added one more distinctive uni- 
form to those of the Coast Guard, soldiers, State troop- 
ers, and the parade of muddy overalls. By midnight a 
tense meeting was in progress. The Army advised 
withdrawal, and warned that a break-through would 
mean water in and over the town within ten or twelve 
minutes. Mayor Dopp and the town officials were not 
reckless of life. But they had a week’s hard work to 
stand upon as they surveyed the situation. By this 
time all Missouri was beginning to take notice, and 
plenty of Missourians were there to lend a hand. 

Back at the seminary, two more forty-five-man shifts 
of philosophers and college men were made ready. The 
boys “too young to go” rolled up the next morning, 
laughed at our grimy faces, and demanded back their 
boots. A few army trucks were readied to race out be- 
fore the flood, if the siren announced the big break. 
The assurance that it would be a successful evacua- 
tion, including all of us, came from the sergeant in 
charge, who turned out to be a former seminarian. 

The food canteen, set up in a big garage, was an- 
other center of heroism. It is easier to climb around 
a dike than to stand still and make coffee for eighteen 
hours. And country-style food went with it. The Red 
Cross and the good ladies of the Lutheran church 
fed us night and day. Their church, on the far side 
of the dike, had long since disappeared. Army cots 
were set up, and weary men would fall on them for 
a few hours. 

By Tuesday the muddy victory was in sight. At the 
real-estate office which had served as flood headquar- 
ters, the owner, J. Evert Thomson, ruefully surveyed 
the real estate brought through his door and estimated 
he would need a bulldozer to clean up. Daylight on 
the dike brought out the refugee population of mice, 
muskrats, beavers and snakes, who were glad for their 
own reasons to see the water going down. Manpower 
on the walls dwindled to a few farmers looking for the 
first dry patches of their pasture, and some boys 
fishing. 

When we started “Operation Sandbag,” most of us 
had heard about dikes, if only from reading the story 
of the Dutch boy who stuck his arm in one and saved 
all Holland. It required 37,000 sandbags to do the 
same for Craig. And about that many cups of coffee! 
It also took divine assistance. The officials of this ex- 
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traordinary town declared that fact by proclamation, 
and invited everyone back for a special day of thanks- 
giving. 

Back at the seminary, someone looked into a room 
where, in antediluvian days, four philosophers lived 
in reasonable neatness. At that particular moment 
they were trying out the luxury of hot water and had 
left the floor, beds and every vacant space piled up 
into a mountain range of boots and clothing, all stiff 
with Missouri mud. The observer came up with the 
obvious remark: “It looks like a flood had hit this 
place!” 

We left the disaster unit of the Red Cross in Craig 
just in time to meet their blood donor unit pulling 
into Conception. The previously scheduled visit hap- 
pened to coincide with the day after our flood fighting. 
But there were no excuses, and they departed with a 
capacity load. 

The next day brought us back to classes. Muddy 
feet and plodding textbooks might not seem to be 
closely related. But floods and every other evil all 
stem from original sin, as the dogma professor re- 
minded us when we turned to that treatise. Fighting 
floods can be done from a motive of supernatural 
charity, so it is fitting that our next treatise is on grace. 
Learning is for living, not just to make a living, and 
it is good that the lessons of the world and the class- 
room converge. 

There has been increasing agreement that semi- 
narians should be kept in contact with the outside 
world. Just how to do this is not so easy to decide. But 
sometimes the outside world, like Craig and Korea, 
comes to the door and decides it for you. And there 
can only be one answer when charity comes knocking 
and you hear the voice of the urgent Christ. 





FEATURE “X” 














Fr. Filas telecast pictures 
of the Holy Shroud of Tu- 
rin on Good Friday, 1951. 
In response to many re- 
quests he repeated the tele- 
cast this year. He here 
illustrates how interested 
people are in religious TV. 


THIS IS THE STORY of a program telecast last Good 
Friday from Chicago over station WNBQ. This tele- 
cast produced so surprising a reaction that the story 
may be worth telling to AMERIca’s national readership. 

The telecast was a noontime half-hour presentation 
of the evidence for the Shroud of Turin: Is the Shroud 
actually the burial-cloth of Christ, a negative photo- 
graph of Christ Himself? For serious reasons the 
original plan of putting the program on the network 
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had to be discarded. Nevertheless, despite the limita- 
tion to a single station and despite a noontime period 
when most of the people in the viewing area were at 
work or were attending Good Friday services, 3,182 
letters were received afterward. About 400 persons 
telephoned the station later in the day of the program, 
requesting an evening performance or offering com- 
mendation. It is the analysis of this public response 
which is so interesting and which will be set forth here. 

The tone of the program had been deliberately 
chosen. The scientific evidence for the Shroud, plus 
the requirements of the Gospel story, were presented 
in a strictly objective vein, allowing the viewer to 
reach his own conclusions. Accuracy was all the more 
emphasized because of the somewhat incomplete and 
misleading statements which have appeared in the 
press concerning the Shroud in the past few months. 
The program had no sermonizing, no special church 
music, no church setting; it was an informal over- 
the-desk chat with a Catholic university priest- 
professor. 

And then the mail poured in! It came from 197 com- 
munities within a 60-mile radius of Chicago—around 
from Dowagiac, Michigan, and DeKalb, Illinois, to 
Racine, Wisconsin. In the 21 counties within this arc, 
the census shows a population of seven million people. 
A high percentaye of these do not own television sets; 
and of those who do, most of them would be away 
from home on a Friday noon. None the less, allowing 
a hundred viewers for every one who requested the 
holy pictures (“bookmarks”) which were offered on 
the program, the audience would have to be numbered 
at 800,000, which is still hard to believe for a Friday 
noon. 

The response, moreover, was in no way the result 
of an organized campaign, because no sort of campaign 
had been organized. The distribution of the addresses 
according to the size of local populations showed this 
clearly enough. The daily tally of mail received indi- 
cated no “bulges” on its graph; instead, there was a 
relatively steady decline from day to day, with late- 
comers still straggling in—and apologizing for their 
delay!—three and even four weeks later. 

The real revelation of the heart of mid-America came 
from the letters themselves. Most striking of all was 
the love and interest manifested toward our Lord. 
There existed, of course, no certain way of determining 
the relative percentages of Catholic and non-Catholic 
viewers. Generally, a letter to “the Reverend” asking 
for “bookmarks” seemed to indicate a non-Catholic 
source; and a reference to the “Father” who offered 
“holy pictures” more likely came from a Catholic. But 
the mail reflected a unity in love for Jesus which di- 
rectly denies some of the more lurid pictures of Protes- 
tant-Catholic tensions. Not a single “crab note” was 
received. According to the cataloguing of their con- 
tents, 65 per cent of the requests added an explicit 
commendation of programs of this sort, and wanted 
more of the same. Over three hundred housewives 
asked for an evening repetition so that their husbands 


might be home to see it. Several Sunday School teach- 
ers wished to know more about the Shroud, in order to 
teach their classes more about the Passion and Resur- 
rection of our Lord. All in all, it was an inspiring and 
an encouraging privilege to read these hundreds of 
letters which reflected so absolute a belief in the 
divinity of Christ. 

Of course, it was the nature of the Shroud pictures 
which made so deep an impression. One could hardly 
have been unmoved as the photographically negative 
outlines of the relic faded into a new picture on the TV 
screen, giving, for instance, a majestic portrait of the 
crucified “Man of the Shroud.” For this reason, view- 
ers repeatedly called this “the most fascinating subject 
we've ever seen on TV.” 

One determined correspondent said, referring to the 
speaker's conservative attitude in studying the evi- 
dence for the Shroud, “Maybe you don’t believe it, but 
I do. I saw it on my TV set!” The story came back 
about six men who sat with their atheistic scoffing 
friend and watched him walk away—after, not during 
the program, and for once, in thoughtful silence. On 
Good Friday evening, a little boy ran excitedly to meet 
his father in a Chicago downtown restaurant, shouting 
for all to hear, “O Daddy, O Daddy, I saw Jesus on 
television today! And His back was whipped like this, 
and the nails went here through the wrist like this!” 

It was the letters from these little ones of Christ 
that were the most touching: “Please send me your 
pictures of Jesus.” Or this appreciation of the essential 
goodness of God’s creation, written in a boyish scraw]: 


Dear Reverend, 
I would like to have the pictures of the shroud. 
I liked your show every much. The Lord created 
men to make the world a pleasure. Like TV. So I 
could see your show. Well, lots of luck. Your TV 
listener, 
Rosert W. 


And this from a girl: 


Dear Reverend, 

I saw your program on TV. I thought it was 
very interesting. I wish you were my dad, but he’s 
very nice also. But he isn’t a Reverend, he’s a steel 
worker. Today is Saturday, the day before Easter. 
I am going to church and Sunday school to- 
morrow. I would like to have some of those pic- 
tures you were giving away. I only wish I could 
memorize what you said. Your loving friend, 

BARBARA M.\ 
P.S. Happy Easter. I am 9 years old. 


Is the Shroud of Turin actually the burial cloth of 
Jesus? In the words of Pius XI, it is “still an object of 
mystery,” but “assuredly it can be said that it is not 
a human work, as is evident in the most positive 
manner, prescinding even from any. idea of faith or 
Christian piety.” Pictures of it are the “most meaning- 
ful, the most beautiful, the most precious that can be 
imagined.” Certainly, the Shroud’s ability to evoke 
deep faith in the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord 
was again demonstrated in this WNBQ telecast of 
Good Friday, 1952. Francis L. Fiuas, S.J. 
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Quebec letter 


Montreal, through its Catholic drama teams, has made 
within the last decade a striking contribution to Ca- 
nadian theatre. The exploits of Tit-Coq and company, 
of Les Compagnons de S-Laurent and recently of a 
high-geared professional group called Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde have sent resounding echoes around 
the country. Quebec is justifiably proud of their 
achievements. 

But there is another group, Catholic to the core and 
full of high purpose and growing promise, called the 
St. Genesius Players’ Guild—Genesians, for short. If 
the Quebec letter ever deserved to discuss a worthy 
movement, well, this is it. 

Father M. D. Dubee, founder and inspiring director 
of the Genesians, has launched and fostered a move- 
ment of awe-inspiring proportions. Haunted by the 
need of full Catholic participation in recreational ac- 
tivities, Father Dubee right from his seminary days 
resolved to heed the Holy Father’s plea for wholesome 
Christian recreation by doing his bit. His bit has turned 
out to be the mustard seed that has grown into quite 
a sizable plant. 

What was Father after? Just this. He wanted to get 
Catholics (non-Catholics, too, if they were interested ) 
to form a recreational group that would recreate along 
definite Christian lines and help Christianize the socie- 
ty about it. A tall order, but now in full swing and in 
existence since 1943. Members sign up, take a pledge, 
pay small dues and receive the well-edited Guild re- 
view The Comedian. There is always a certain mem- 
bership turn-over, but right now there are one hundred 
active members and many other non-members who 
lend a hand and participate in the multifarious doings 
of the Guild. 

The pledge reads: “As a member of the S.G.P.G., 
I pledge myself to use my free time according to the 
principles laid down by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical 
Vigilanti Cura. I promise, therefore, to use my recrea- 
tion for the perfection of my own personality, for the 
help and happiness of my fellow man, and for the 
greater glory of God by the spread of His Truth and 
Beauty through the communication arts.” 

The Genesian activities sound like a litany: stage 
plays, Glee Club, Catholic Film Library service, radio 
work, script service for radio dramatizations, summer 
theatre, weekly theatre classes for adults and children, 
charity benefits, lectures, etc. Rather breath-taking 
but completely alive and achieving in no small measure 
the proposed ideal. 

No hit-and-miss organization, the Genesians study 
hard and try to master the various technical skills 
needed in their recreational activity. Father Dubee, 
a director of the Catholic Theatre Conference and 
chairman of its Canadian section, has spent much time 
in the States attending various theatre summer schools, 
studying at first hand modern technical advances, and 
exchanging ideas with the leaders of various art move- 
ments. Many of the members have also attended vari- 
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ous Canadian and American theatre schools, often on 
Guild scholarships, to pick up technical know-how. 

So far the Genesians have successfully staged well- 
known plays such as Shadow and Substance, No 
Plaster Saint, a play about the little Flower, Lady of 
Fatima, by Urban Nagle, Jenny Kissed Me, Our Hearts 
were Young and Gay, Our Town, Glass Menagerie, 
and Ghéon’s Christmas on the Village Square. This 
latter enjoyed great success and the Genesians even 
invaded the State of Vermont as part of a very popu- 
lar tour. 

But the Genesians’ dramatic activity does not stop 
at these popular presentations. It extends itself to all 
kinds of practical service, particularly to parish dra- 
matic groups. Make-up help, scenery, costumes and 
equipment loans or rentals, in addition to positive 
technical direction, are always available. In a word, 
anything that will raise the standard. Their stage 
directors over the years, Mary O'Hagan, Rudy Stoeckel, 
J. P. O'Neill, are Montreal’s very competent English 
Catholic best. The very successful six-week Summer 
Theatre of 1950 in Montreal drew a larger attendance 
than Fordham’s well-known Summer Theatre and had 
as students representatives from most of Montreal’s 
established theatre groups. A special children’s work- 
shop proved to be immensely popular and grew into 
a regular Saturday morning theatre for children under 
fourteen years of age, where ballet, voice-expression, 
puppet shows, acting, scene-painting and the like 
capitivate youthful fancy and mold childish self-ex- 
pression. 

The new Catholic Film Library has been established 
to further the Genesian work in yet another field. They 
have Father Peyton films, Christopher films, a few of 
the National Film Board demonstrating drama and 
stage techniques, and also some musical shorts. From 
England they have two interesting religious films, 
Legend of Norfolk and The Crucifers to Walsingham, 
and they have been active in promoting the Canadian 
Scarborough Mission film Upon this Rock, a film about 
the life of Our Lord. 

These Genesians are a devoted group pledged to 
entertaining themselves and others in real Christian 
fashion. No surprise, then, that there have been among 
the members several vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious life, as well as many happy marriages. 
They remain strictly amateur and exist rather as a 
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recreational group than as an art group. In fact, any- 
body who aspires to a stage career is told to go else- 
where. Lawyers, teachers, office workers, stenogra- 
phers, students, etc., fill the ranks and under Father 
Dubee’s able direction are becoming an influential lay- 
organization for good entertainment. They are proving 
that what the Holy Fathers urge is quite practical and 
possible of execution. No wonder that Father Lyons 
of the Queen’s Work staff remarked: “You are singing 
the Encyclicals.” They are not only singing them, but 
also dancing, acting and broadcasting them! 

One gets the feeling that these Genesians, who still 
have a few kinks to straighten out, are only beginning. 
They have a little office of their own as headquarters 
but what they are dreaming of is a theatre of their 
own with all the necessary room for workshops. They 
do not make much money, but they produce and render 
untold service to the English community. A group that 
has been consistently turning out good stage shows, 
radio programs, developing writers through its excel- 
lent script service, conducting drama classes, while all 
the time supporting and featuring a fine choral group, 
is bound to receive public attention. 

If the Genesians up to now have not been cornering 
all the public attention they deserve, they have at 
least in the last few months cornered a good deal of 
it. They have just won the Quebec regional award in 
the preliminaries for the Dominion Drama Festival to 
be held later this spring at St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
They have already been selected as one of the compet- 
ing groups and their Glass Menagerie ought to fare 
well. Their Glee Club, under Rev. Stephen Wiercinski, 
director, has also tucked away another feather in its 
tuneful cap. In the recent Fred Waring Sacred Heart 
choir contest, the Glee Club placed third in the general 
scoring and first in their specialty mixed choir. Not too 
bad, when we consider that there were over two hun- 
dred and seventy competing American choirs. 

Next year, their tenth anniversary, the Genesians 
intend to stage Henri Ghéon’s The Comedian (Le 
Comédien et la Grace), a play about their patron St. 
Genesius, the special patron of all Catholic drama 
groups. We wager that on that happy occasion the 
good saint will be their most indulgent critic and by 
far their most enthusiastic audience. 

Ancus J. MACDOUGALL 


Dublin letter 


The Irish novelists have moved into 1952 with a con- 
siderable show of, at the least, energy, and in the 
shops nowadays there are new books by Bryan Mac- 
Mahon, Mervyn Wall, Michael McLaverty, Francis 
Stuart, J. H. Pollock and Lynn Doyle; and Macmillan 
of London announce a new novel, The Bogman, to 
come from Walter Macken—it has already appeared in 
the United States. 

Fortunately in this small island we are not perturbed 
by anything like the fever of the hunt for the great 
American novel, so no reviewer—in a country so small 


that reviewers and critics must keep meeting with 
embarrassing frequency—is called upon to say or to 
deny that any one of the seven mentioned above has 
just produced the great Irish novel. Thus it is possible 
to get a great deal of amusement and instruction from 
the reading of these books and from a comparison of 
the varying visions of Ireland there exhibited. 

Bryan MacMahon’s book, Children of the Rainbow, 
is his first novel, but his book of short stories, The Lion 
Tamer, which included such fine pieces as “Ballintierna 
in the Morning,” “Yung Mari Li,” and “The Good Dead 
in the Green Hills,” established him with a considera- 
ble public on both sides of the Atlantic. Children of 
the Rainbow has already been published in the United 
States by Dutton, and the accounts that come across 
to us here indicate that it is meeting with a favorable 
reception. And across the narrower water the London 
reviewers are, on the whole, reacting well. 

So well they might, for MacMahon has style and 
poetry and he presents a glowing, colorful, romantic 
Ireland peopled by traveling ballad-singing tinkers 
and singing village youths stepping off to patterns, 
fairs and American wakes and emitting at regular 
excited moments an ancient faction cry called the 
Raheela roar. The only people likely to pause for a 
while on the edge of that Ireland, or perhaps to turn 
away from it altogether, would be those unromantic 
men whom their enemies would call, unfairly, the sour 
school of Irish novelists. 

But these grim men have a great deal of reason on 
their side. MacMahon’s world is not unlike the world 
of Bouccicault, which is not to say that it does not exist 
here and now in Ireland, but that it is the result of a 
personal, poetic vision on which severe restrictions 
have been imposed. But it is a gay, happy world, as 
good a place to live in as Tir-na-n-Og, and a great 
place to read about when the writer happens to be 
Bryan MacMahon of Listowel in County Kerry. 

Mervyn Wall is dealing with another section of the 
Irish people and dealing with them in a very different 
way. The name of the novel is Leaves for the Burning, 
and the leaves are the brown disillusioned memories 
of a lot of middle-aged men, once college friends, who 
come together in a country town round about the time 
the remains of William Butler Yeats were brought 
back from Mentone to Drumcliffe churchyard. 

The fuel for the fire on which the leaves are forked 
is supplied by the best John Jameson, Power’s Gold 
label, with possible additions of Paddy Flaherty, Tul- 
lamore Dew and other Irish whiskies. In other words, 
the gathering of old friends go on a “skite” that lasts 
for a week and takes them from coast to coast of the 
Emerald Isle. The man who was going to the Yeats 
funeral never gets there. In fact nobody gets anywhere, 
but there are ghastly incidents, including a man- 
slaughter, and comic incidents, including a drunken 
parade in the streets of Dublin; and everything about 
Ireland is discussed, from ancient monuments to bull- 
dogs—incidentaily, two touchy topics. 

This is a book that, I feel, Mervyn Wall had to write. 
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In his two novels about the demon-pursued medieval 
monk, The Unfortunate Fursey and The Return of 
Fursey, and in his Abbey Theatre play Alarm among 
the Clerks, he had already displayed his powers in 
satire and fantastic comedy. Now he turns the knife, 
or the pitchfork, on contemporary Ireland and our 
capacity for taking stiff criticism can be judged by the 
way we feel when we sit by his whiskey-soaked bon- 
fire of leaves. Genuine lovers of “the grey juice of the 
barley” (to quote Fred Higgins when he mourned 
Padraic O’Conaire) may feel that Mervyn is mixing 
up the hangover with the binge and writing all the 
time in the mood of the morning-after. Anyhow, I hear 
that American readers, through the agency of Devin 
Adair, will soon be able to judge for themselves. 
Those are only two of the novels that seem to be 
falling as thick as hailstones on our beloved island. In 
his new novel, Truth in the Night, Michael McLaverty, 
the Belfast novelist, did nothing he had not done be- 


fore. He writes about the people of Rathlin Island— 
off the Antrim coast—and sees and describes clearly 
every detail of their lives and environment, down to 
white geese resting on “scuffed” grass on a sunny day 
or to the very sheen of the backs of snails. 

That is not new to readers of McLaverty, but neither 
is it disappointing as is Francis Stuart’s latest novel 
Good Friday's Daughter. This is not only a tiresome 
imitation of Dostoyevsky but it is a tiresome reflection 
of Francis Stuart imitating Dostoyevsky. It compares 
very unfavorably even with Redemption and certainly 
is inferior to such assured novels as The Pillar of Cloud, 
Try the Sky, or The Angel of Pity. 

The latest efforts by Lynn Doyle and Dr. J. H. Pol- 
lock must wait until a later letter not only for their 
own sakes but because they are part of a very interest- 
ing publishing enterprise (Carter Publications) that 
has been going on for some time in Belfast. 

BENEDICT KIELY 














Positive and useful 





CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX 





By Joseph Buckley, S. M. Fides. 216p. 
$3.50 


Attitudes about sex are admitted by 
an increasingly large number of 
modern psychologists to be of much 
greater importance in sex education 
than mere factual information. This 
book is aimed at helping parents form 
such attitudes as will help them to 
help their children. 

While by no means side-stepping 
the facts, this book is concerned, in a 
popular way, more with principles 
which will enable parents to iropart 
those facts in a manner calculated to 
engender in the child positive, Chris- 
tian attitudes conducive to good moral 
conduct. 

Beginning with God’s plan for mar- 
riage and sexual attraction, the author 
distinguishes between purity and 
modesty. He goes on to discuss why 
impurity is wrong, in a context which 
should be corrective of false and un- 
wholesome parental attitudes that 
often imply that sex is a purely animal 
and shameful function or, at best, a 
topic never to be frankly discussed. 

The ever-important difference be- 
tween temptation and sin is forcefully 
presented, although unnecessarily 
complicated. A very frank discussion 
of practical norms on modesty is en- 
hanced by details and examples taken 
from current American life. Some 
sound observations are made @ propos 
Father Connell’s ideas on majorettes, 
for instance. 

The author’s experiences as an 
Army chaplain and as a counselor to 
students and young married couples 
in Cana Conferences prompt a chap- 
ter on practical problems in marriage, 


arising largely out of differences be- 
tween the sexes. The two final chap- 
ters extol with rich and solid argu- 
ment marriage as a Sacrament, and 
virginity for supernatural motives. 
The latter contains many good an- 
swers to the oft-asked question, “Why 
don’t priests marry?” 

The book should be very useful 
for parents and others charged with 
sex instruction of youth. In an age 
when the true dignity of human gen- 
eration has been clouded by Puritan- 
ism on the one hand and selfish 
licentiousness on the other, it is re- 
freshing to see a readable and positive 
defense of purity based on a full ap- 
preciation of the attractiveness of sex 
and the supernatural character of the 
Christian life. 

The reference (p. 40) to hereditary 
feeble-mindedness might imply more 
inheritability than current facts show. 
The remark (p. 47) about “minor un- 
due liberties” against purity within 
marriage might be misleading, if not 
erroneous, since within marriage the 
widest liberty is permissible. A not- 
able omission would seem to be any 
mention of the booklet by P. J. Bruck- 
ner, “How to Give Sex Instrucions” 
(25¢, The Queen’s Work, St. Louis 
18) which remains the most useful 
thing in the field and one that all par- 
ents should know. 

The lay audience of parents does 
not always seem to have been kept in 
mind, as there are some passages con- 
taining advice to priests. In this re- 
viewer's opinion its style is marred by 
pedantic references to Latin text- 
books and intra-scholastic controver- 
sies about nature vs. reason as the 
proximate norm of morality. There 
also seems here to be a neglect of the 
distinction between an act contra 
naturam and one merely praeter 
naturam. JaMEs E. Royce, S.J. 
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Two for election background 
LET’S GO INTO POLITICS 








By Raymond E. Baldwin. Macmillan. 
179p. $2.75 


The Founding Fathers were proud 
to be known as men actively engaged 
in the affairs of political society. Yet 
today one rarely hears of a figure in 
public life who will admit without 
uneasy apology that politics is his 
profession. It would be somewhat like 
the head of a corporation calling him- 
self a capitalist. Certain words have 
acquired unpleasant overtones. 

Judge Baldwin is not afraid to say 
that he has been a politician by pro- 
fession. Though his book is not an 
autobiography, it is a brief account 
of his successful public career. The 
principal contribution of this short 
work is to illustrate how party gov- 
ernment works on the State and local 
levels. 

The author has done for Connecti- 
cut what Warren Moscow did for New 
York in his Politics in the Empire 
State. Connecticut, because of its size, 
may not represent the typical State. 
But the party processes described in 
the book are similar to those found 
in all parts of the country. 

Just as it is easier to distort an 
image on the television screen than 
bring it into focus, so popular preju- 
dice prefers to present a twisted view 
of all party organizations by identify- 
ing them with corrupt officials. Judge 
Baldwin clears the picture by insist- 
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ing that in “the vast majority of 
cases, the local political organizations 
are honest, and the members have 
their heart in a cause. They are banded 
together for better government.” 

The reader will probably find his 
last chapter on “The Duty of Citizen- 
ship” the most helpful. Many prac- 
tical ideas which have been seen be- 
fore but need to be seen again are 
gathered here. Unfortunately absent 
from the general treatment is a brief 
for the role of parties in our govern- 
ment. Parties are too often considered 
mere necessary evils. They are in 
reality organic necessities as impor- 
tant to the healthy state as lungs are 
to the healthy body. 

In the final chapter, just a passing 
reference is made to that partyless 
voter called the “independent.” It is 
disappointing that the author did not 
take the opportunity to expose the 
common fallacy about the indepen- 
dent voter. An idea has grown up that 
the citizen who belongs to neither 
party is more patriotically American 
than the party stalwart. The opposite 
is more nearly true, and the danger 
of the growing numbers of inde- 
pendents is very real. Mr. Baldwin 
admits that they now control the out- 
come of our elections. This necessarily 
means a weakening of the two-party 
system. So much of our success in 
political society is due to the two- 
party system that anything which 
threatens it should be viewed with 
alarm. 

It would be unfair to close this 
appraisal of Judge Baldwin’s excel- 
lent work on this note of omission. 
His courageous contribution restores 
to the office of public servant a dig- 
nity it rightfully enjoyed before the 
present mood of distrust colored our 
national thinking. His mature observa- 
tions, coming from one who was a 
successful three-term Governor of 
Connecticut and a United States Sena- 
tor, are invaluable. 

Frank B. CosTELLO 





REPUBLICANISM REAPPRAISED 





By Roland N. Stromberg. Public Affairs 
Press. 93p. $2 


What ails the Grand Old Party? 
Twenty years after Herbert Hoover’s 
defeat the question is still being asked, 
and as time passes the answer is being 
more and more feverishly sought. Even 
Mr. Truman has offered his services as 
a diagnostician of considerable experi- 
ence. 

This book is one more attempt to 
find a cure for the Party’s evasive 
malady. The author is a historian, not 
a politician. He disclaims partisan 
prejudice, but admits that for the past 


two decades he has been favorable to 
the Democratic Party. Thus, he be- 
lieves that foreign policy should not be 
made a political issue. It is suicide, he 
maintains, for any party to oppose a 
planned economy in which the State 
participates. Professing this political 
credo, he warns the G.O.P. against any 
such slogan as “Free Enterprise vs. 
Socialism.” His prescription is for a 
party program which would offer “rea- 
listic national planning vs. slipshod 
government handouts.” 

This may not be Me-too-ism as Mr. 
Stromberg insists, but it will not be 
accepted by the ailing G.O.P. without 
a struggle. Many will say that it is the 
old program of Willkie and Dewey 
which led to defeat. Besides, if it 
should be adopted, what would be the 
basic difference between our two major 
parties? Edmund Burke once said that 
a party’s usefulness depends on the 
degree to which its members can unite 
on “particular principles in which they 
are all agreed.” Unless the test has 
changed, we may be facing the neces- 
sity for a realignment of both parties. 
In that case the Republicans may be 
wise to hesitate before following Mr. 
Stromberg’s advice. 

Joun J. Ryan, Jr. 


St. Joseph’s fatherhood 





JOSEPH AND JESUS 





By Francis L. Filas, S.J. Bruce. 179p. 
$3.50 


This volume is sub-titled “A Theologi- 
cal Study of Their Relationship,” and 
is primarily a scientific inquiry in the 
field of positive theology. Its worth as 
devotional reading lies in the fact that 
it deals with one whose cultus has 
been badly handicapped for too long 
by being cut free from the moorings 
of the revelation to which it is made 
fast in the Christian scheme. 

Father Filas prepared the substance 
of this work in pursuit of a theologi- 
cal degree at his Society’s West Baden 
College (now University), in Indiana. 
The publisher has done both author 
and reader the service of transmitting 
the apparatus of scholarship intact in 
this popular edition, a practice to be 
commended whenever the opportuni- 
ty affords itself. The work is faithful 
to the scholarly spirit throughout, 
even to the point of establishing at 
times that there is salt in the ocean. 
Patristic passages that speak for them- 
selves are dissected and commented 
upon in a way that may please dis- 
sertation directors, but can be a trial 
to the literary and theological sensi- 
bilities of the normally perceptive 
reader. 

Father Filas proves his point be- 
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Christ's Appeal 
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By Sister Josefa Menendez, R.S.C.J. 


An abridged edition containing 
the substance of the message of 
the Sacred Heart as found in The 
Way of Divine Love. “To give a 
critique on this book would be 
the ultimate in presumption: 
over half its contents are the 
words of the Sacred Heart, re- 
vealed to and obediently recorded 
by a young Spanish nun, Sister 
Josefa Menendez, who died at 
the age of 33, A Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. It includes a brief 
biography, a most appealing pho- 
tograph of Sister Josefa, and a 
letter from the then Cardinal 
Pacelli expressing the hope that 
the revelations would develop an 
even more complete and ardent 
love for the Sacred Heart in the 
souls who read them.”—The 
Torch $1.75 
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yond question, namely that Catholic 
tradition (understood as a source of 
divine revelation), accords to St. 
Joseph a true and real fatherhood in 
the moral, not physical, order. He first 
explains the silence of the early cen- 
turies, or their emphasis on Joseph’s 
“putative” fatherhood, in the context 
of an orthodox concern for the doc- 
trines of Christ’s divine origin and 
Mary’s perpetual virginity. Both St. 
Luke and our Lady as quoted by Luke 
had none of the hesitancy in saying 
“his parents” and “thy father” that 
marked the writings of the apologists, 
once the attacks were launched. Some 
pressed the word “betrothed” hard, 
others limited the marriage of the holy 
pair to a mere extrinsic denomination 
because of the unique absence of the 
carnal element. 

Origen (d. 254), is named as the 
probable originator of the term “fos- 
ter father,” with his statement that 
Joseph was honored by the Holy Spirit 
with the title of father for having 
“supported the Saviour.” Ss. Ephrem 
and Augustine, in the East and West 
respectively, helped to clarify Joseph’s 
glory in proper theological perspec- 
tive. In sermons unequalled for beauty 
throughout the patristic testimony, 
they make clear that Joseph’s is a 
fatherhood far more noble than any 


adoptive kind; his marriage to Mary 
is the fact in which it is rooted. Jesus 
is the bonum prolis of their marriage, 
the blessing of offspring, in that he 
was born into the marriage and even 
miraculously of it. Ephrem calls Jo- 
seph “father of God,” in a bold stroke, 
and the author’s conclusion is that the 
phrase is easily defensible theologi- 
cally. 

As various Fathers and other writ- 
ers departed from the concept of a 
true marriage (Chrysostom, e. g.), 
their concept of Joseph’s fatherhood 
became more shadowy. A late docu- 
ment falsely attributed to Origen and 
much publicized through St. Bernard 
and St. Francis de Sales is the prob- 
able source that explains why modern 
devotional literature about Joseph rep- 
resents him more in the spirit of the 
apocrypha than of the gospels and the 
Fathers, that is to say, as Mary’s pro- 
tector and guide rather than husband. 

The author’s collection of the perti- 
nent literature in this question is a 
distinct service. Even when he argues 
to strong conclusions with less than 
irrefragable arguments, as in the mat- 
ter of the juridical force of the Jewish 
betrothal ceremony, there is in the 
reader a feeling of confidence that the 
evidence has been exhaustively as- 
sembled. GERARD S. SLOYAN 
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LITTLE MULE 





By John Burress. Vanguard. 314p. $3 


Jefferson Singleton of Missouri was 
four years old when his preacher- 
father died, but his stubbornness and 
his genius for planting well-aimed 
kicks on the shins of his brother and 
three sisters had already earned him 
the nom de guerre “Little Mule.” In 
the midst of her trials as the penniless 
widow of a preacher, Ider Singleton 
often had to pause to threaten her 
youngest to keep his feet to himself or 
she would be “all over him like a 
chicken on a June bug.” 

John Burress has written a wonder- 
fully refreshing book primarily con- 
cerned with Little Mule from the years 
four to six, especially with his frequent 
assaults on adult confusions and be- 
wildering attitudes. One such conflict 
turned up quite often as Little Mule 
discovered, by trial and error, a solu- 
tion to this dilemma: aware of his 
family’s need, he wanted to help, but 
he was whupped when he took things 
without asking, and he was whupped 
when he asked, because Ider Singleton 
was having no beggars in her family. 

Little Mule was an extremely seri- 
ous youngster and the fun for the 
adult reader is in direct proportion to 
his seriousness. The fun is natural and 
true to life, the kind that has brought 


many families like the Singletons 
through spells of rough going. Another 
special charm of the book is its 
language-—rich, colorful and quotable. 
I am in no position to judge its authen- 
ticity as the speech characteristic of 
rural Missouri, but it is perfectly all 
right with me if John Burress made 
the whole thing up. It is pure Amer- 
ican song. 

His brother’s decision to call him 
“Jefferson” marked the crown of 
achievement for Little Mule, but by 
any name he is best remembered by a 
neighbor’s comment: “I'd like to pinch 
a piece out of him to keep. Sometimes 
I think I think more about that fool 
boy than I do my own younguns.” 

Mary Stack McNIFF 
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“Unless your justice exceeds that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matthew 5:20; V Sunday after Pen- 
tecost). 


Too often, as we well know, there 
seems to settle over the truths of faith 
a glaze of unreality. The soul grows 
cold and the sight dim. Ours is a 
“hidden God,” it seems, far from this 
hectic world. Christ becomes a figure 
obscured in the long corridor of time. 

Although it seems a paradox, the 
lessons we learn from Christ draw us 
closer to Him. And the more closely 
we follow Him, the clearer becomes 
our vision of God. Fed by the fires 
of charity, the light of our faith will 
brighten, and its rays will fall wider 
over our world, illumine its every 
corner, enlighten its every obstacle. 

Christ lived in our era of human 
history, and He moved among men, 
even as we. He heard the homely 
sounds—the sharp crack of the ham- 
mer, the cry on the streets. He knew 
the colors of life—the Pharisee’s garb, 
the curled scroll of the Scribe that 
carried the Law of Moses. But He 
turned from these things without to 
a world within. With divine wisdom 
He sounded for us the deep wells of 
divine life that lie in the human soul. 

The lesson we find on His lips in 
the Gospel for next Sunday is one of 
interior life, of interior love. “Unless 
your justice (let us read “holiness,” 
“conformity to God’s will”) exceeds 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Pharisees, by choice and preference 
and indeed, by name, were men 
apart: perushin, “the separated ones.” 
But, here, on the green slopes of the 
hill, Christ does not challenge their 
“separation,” as He did on numerous 
other occasions. Recall, for instance, 
the parables of the Good Samaritan 
(“Who is my neighbor?” Luke 10:29), 
or that of the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican who went up to pray (“I am 
not like the rest of men... ” Luke 
18:11). But here Christ penetrates 
that shell of practice to get at the 
kernel of principle. He pierces through 
secondary and derived beliefs to touch 
that central vein that vitiates, eviscer- 
ates them all. He searches beyond 
“separation” (and pride) to point to 
their lack of interior life, to the lack 
within of spirit and love. 

Spiritual life lay for the Pharisee 
in external observance (Mark 7:8). 
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He loved attention and show (Matt. 
23:5), to be seen by men (6:1). And 
he fell into “spiritual measurement,” 
pride, and mere outward observance, 
thus provoking those scathing terms 
of the gentle Christ: “You hypocrites 
... whited sepulchres .. .” (Matt. 23). 

As we weigh the accusation of 
Jesus and look to ourselves, we may 
be unsettled. And that, indeed, truly 
could be a grace. For we tend to 
measure our spiritual life in too many 
ways. We should know that love can- 
not be “legislated,” for example. Yet 
when we have abided by laws we rest 
in a subtle complacency, feeling that 
outward formalities fulfilled are the 
mark of a living faith. Service and 
sanctity lie in the love of God. And 
the wells of love should be pure and 
deep in the soul. 

“To love is to give all, and to give 
oneself,” writes Thérése of Lisieux. 
Coldness, constraint and fear dissolve 
in the fires of love. 


“Be in your soul,” wrote John of 
the Cross to those whom he guided. 
For there, indeed, does the Spirit of 
Love “enlighten . . . hearts and kindle 
... the fire of His love.” 

WituaM J. Reap, S.J. 
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WisH You WERE Here, although serv- 
iced by two of the most astute crafts- 
men in the theatre, is a pedestrian 
musical comedy in which the music 
is less than inspired and the comedy 
less than buoyant. Joshua Logan col- 
laborated with Arthur Kober in writ- 
ing the script, based on the latter’s 
comedy, Having Wonderful Time, 
and Jo Mielziner designed the sets. 
The result of their efforts, along with 
those of Harold Rome, who wrote the 
music and lyrics, is a production none 
of them should be reluctant to forget. 
Presented with the opportunity to fab- 
ricate a poignant folk comedy, all con- 
cerned except Mr. Mielziner made the 
least of it. 

The leading character of the Logan- 
Kober story is a demure little secre- 
tary who saves the surplus of her 
earnings for a year to buy some pretty 
frocks and other feminine dainties to 
wear while spending her two weeks 
vacation at Camp Karefree, where she 
expects relaxation and rest and hopes 
to encounter romance, and perhaps 
even catch a husband. What she finds 
at the resort are dozens of girls like 
herself, with the same hopes and ex- 
pectations, and only a handful of 
men who are paying guests, one of 
them a wolf on the prowl. The mascu- 
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line deficiency is filled by a comple- 
ment of college students, earning a 
summer dollar to cushion campus ex- 
penses the following fall, who are 
waiters from breakfast through dinner 
and dancing partners in the evening 
hours. 

Camp Karefree, and its numerous 
replicas scattered over the nation, is 
a conspicuous figure in the pattern of 
American living. Every summer it is 
the scene of a thousand and one vi- 
gnettes of love, adventure, heart- 
break, conquest and frustration, vi- 
gnettes comparable to those in The 
Canterbury Tales or Arabian Nights. 
Logan and Kober had an opportunity 
to write such scenes, but muffed their 
chance. 

Mr. Logan, changing from author 
to director, apparently realized that 
he had a weak story on his hands, and 
decided to make the production a 
spectacle, leaning heavily on Mr. 
Mielziner’s sets and light effects. 
Mielziner’s sets are usually so skillfully 
fused with the mood of the story that 
they are hardly noticed. In the produc- 
tion currently housed at the Imperial, 
his sets, especially the swimming pool, 
the rain and the fire at night steal 
scenes from authors and actors. The 
audience applauds the swimming pool 
before the “villain” in the story is 
pushed into it. 
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Where writing fails, the actors take 
over and make the production a rather 
lively show. Sheila Bond’s perform- 
ance as a dumb dame is terrific and 
her dancing is more so. Patricia Mar- 
and is persuasively diffident as the 
secretary panting for romance. Jack 
Cassidy, ear-marked for her future 
husband, is a handsome juvenile 
whose baritone makes “Wish You 
Were Here” the song most likely to be 
remembered. Paul Valentine is con- 
vincing as a good-natured wolf. Other 
performers, including members of the 
chorus, are better than competent in 
their roles. 

The producers are Leland Hayward 
and Joshua Logan. While their pro- 
duction is not a whirlwind of melody 
and merriment, I like it. I laughed 
louder and longer than I did when I 
saw New Faces. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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WHERE’S CHARLEY recreates on 
film Ray Bolger’s great stage success 
of a few seasons ago in a musical 
version of that serviceable old farce, 
Charley’s Aunt. In its musical adapta- 
tion the tale of the Victorian-age Ox- 
ford undergraduate who masqueraded 
as his wealthy dowager relative to pro- 
vide chaperonage for two young lady 
visitors is made even more wildly 
implausible than the Brandon Thomas 
original. Since, in addition, one of the 
greatest charms of Bolger’s perfor- 
mance is that quite deliberately he is 
a thoroughly unconvincing female 
impersonator, the total effect of the 
piece is that of a travesty on a trav- 
esty. Whatever its comic genre, the 
picture is worth seeing for Bolger’s 
inspired, versatile and acrobatic 
clowning. As a screen adaptation the 
film is not very successful in expand- 
ing beyond the limitations of its stage 
ancestry and gives the impression of 
being rather haphazardly put together. 
Still it has unusually pretty Techni- 
color, a fresh and clever score by 
Frank Loesser and, in support of the 
star who could carry the show by 
himself, it offers notable contributions 
by dancing comedienne Allyn Mc- 
Lerie, baritone Robert Shackleton and 
comic character-actor Horace Cooper 
of the Broadway cast. Altogether it is 
a lively summer musical for the 
family. (Warner) 


WAIT TIL THE SUN SHINES, 
NELLIE is an indifferent combina- 
tion of Americana and pure corn. It 
records in Technicolor fifty years in 
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the growth of a fictional Illinois town 
from the focal point of the barbex 
shop on Main Street. The barber 
himself (David Wayne) is uniquely 
susceptible to melodramatic trials and 
tribulations. His flighty wife (Jean 
Peters) elopes with another man and 
gets herself killed in the process, and 
two wars and the Chicago gangland 
epoch contrive to impress themselves 
on our hero’s life in a particularly 
bizarre fashion. Through all his 
troubles he retains the pigheadedness 
which caused many of them, a com- 
paratively stiff upper lip and his faith 
in a sort of woman’s magazine version 
of the American dream. Wayne ac- 
quits himself very well in an irritat- 
ing role and the local color and 
period backgrounds are nicely man- 
aged. The story, however, has an 
absurdity and an air of desperate 
fabrication about it that would hardly 
be excusable in the musical which 
the title erroneously suggests. In a 
straight comedy-drama adults are 
likely to find it very trying. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THE WASHINGTON STORY is an- 
other high-minded little patriotic 
project of MGM studio chief, Dore 
Schary. His purpose apparently is to 
give the general public a sympathetic 
insight into the duties, problems and 
headaches of a conscientious con- 
gressman. The picture, photographed 
in large part in Washington, D. C., 
follows one such gentleman on a 
convincingly tough and_ breathless 
grind through committee meetings, 
office routine complete with impor- 
tuning constituents, floor sessions, 
social functions booby-trapped with 
lobbyists, television rehearsals, etc., 
sandwiched in between the _ time- 
consuming and never quite successful 
effort to keep adequately informed 
on the issues involved in current 
legislation. When it concerns itself 
with this more-or-less documentary 
material the film is both interesting 
and informative for the family. For 
story purposes Robert Pirosh, who 
wrote and directed, has concocted 
some excessively naive fiction. He has 
confronted his Congressman hero 
(Van Johnson) with an oversimplified 
dilemma in the shape of proposed 
legislation which places in direct op- 
position the interests of his constitu- 
ents and the nation as a whole. He 
has also strewn the romance between 
the hero and a reformed muck-raking 
newspaperwoman (Patricia Neal) 
with some dismally predictable mis- 
understandings. Even though its fic- 
tional sights are set too low, the 
picture deserves an E for its effort to 
explain and convey the dignity of an 
American institution. 
Morra WALSH 
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Schools and Colleges 





Delaware 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited 
enrollment, resident or day. Sports, public 
speaking, social activities. Moral and 
spiritual guidance. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Ciaymont, Delaware 





Maryland 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Rev. Wm. A. Shen, S.J. 
Box 206 Garrett Park, Md. 





Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


founded 1789 by the Jesuit es eo Boys—grades T- 2 
Tey Limited enro 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 


ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper eee One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the 
“400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS ‘FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


a ee 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominle 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand - Station, 
New York Cit 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 











New York 


Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country Sehool for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ae- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. = 

Preparatory and General Courses. Art, ‘usie, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, ‘adedns 
all sports. — for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N, Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
Preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health, Small elasses. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof bulld- 
ings; beautiful 42-aere campus. Illustrated eataleg. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


District of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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olices : 

12 cents per word - 
Payment with order g 
ore aOR 





BOOKLET that offers success: AIDS TO 
BETTER SPEECH. 25¢ per copy, plus 
5¢ postage. Send to: Practical Books, 
P. O. Box 654, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC and BARING 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Andrew 
sang 2937 North Racine, Chicago 13, 
linois. 





FOR SALE: One church bell, excellent con- 
dition, diameter 45 inches, weight approx- 
imately 1,800 Ibs., tone F sharp, diameter 
of mounting wheel 7 feet. Limited offer, 
John McGiver, West Fulton, New 

ork, 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 147 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Supreme Court decisions 

Eprtor: Congratulations on the article 
in the June 24 number of AMERICA on 
“Films and ‘sacrilege’.” 

Some of the members of the Su- 
preme Court seem to have gone off 
balance in recent years in believing 
that their function is to pass upon 
social problems which properly belong 
within the sphere of local government 
within the States. It is for New York, 
by its legislature and by its courts, to 
determine whether “sacrilegious” con- 
stitutes a proper designation of a film 
to be prohibited. 

Only in the presence of a clear case 
of discrimination against a particular 
religion should the decision of the 
local (State) administrative body or 
the local courts be set aside. In such 
case the decision of the Supreme 
Court should go no further than to 
condemn the application of the law in 
the particular case, not the law itself, 
leaving future applications of the law 
to be determined by the local (State) 
authorities in the light of the decision 
handed down by the court. 

May I also express my approval of 
the editorial in the same issue, “High 
court voids steel seizure.” The Gov- 
ernment should have emphasized the 
obligations of the Charter of the 
United Nations and also the practical 
ratifications by Congress of the action 
taken by the President under the 
treaty. CuarLes G, FENWICK 

Washington, D. C. 


Hollywood in Europe 
Eprror: Mr. Deverall’s thoughtful ar- 
ticle “Hollywood’s betrayal in Asia” 
(Am. 6/21) is just as true for Europe. 
Having recently returned from a 4 
months trip through a large part of 
Western Europe I was shocked to see 
how American films fail to make 
friends and influence people, except 
among the Communists. Considering 
that the latter have a field day using 
American films as proof of our “de- 
generacy,” “immaturity,” and “lack of 
spiritual values,” they undoubtedly 
are grateful for the unwitting support 
Hollywood gives them. 

At Mass in a small German town I 
heard the priest violently condemn 
American films. He was especially bit- 


‘ter because, as he alleged, German 


exhibitors had to get 75 per cent of 
their films from Hollywood. At that 
time I regarded the priest’s attack as 
not quite fair because the German 
movies are spiritually no better than 
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ours and technically much worse. But 
then the statement of Mr. Deverall’s 
Indian barrister is probably just as true 
for Germany: “They are just fourth 
rate copies of your Hollywood movies.” 
It does Congress little good to spend 
so much money on the Voice of Amer- 
ica as long as Hollywood’s shoddy 
products undo whatever good the 
Voice may do. A. E. BRETTAUER 
Joseph, Oregon. 


Senator objects 

Eprtor: In the June 7 issue of AMEr- 
ICA, you do a grave injustice to Sen- 
ator McCarran and myself by report- 
ing that we had a plan “to hold down 
to a day or two the hearings on Sen- 
ate Resolution 180.” No such plan 
ever existed or was ever contemplated. 
I am sure that Senator McCarran 
shares my view that all interested 
parties should be given an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Your editorial also reports the 
“amazing fact” disclosed by the Pres- 
ident that no one in the Executive 
Department had been invited to tes- 
tify. What is even more amazing is 
that it is not true. 

Joun W. Bricker 

Washington, D. C. 


(The first public intimation that 
hearings would be held on S.J.R. 130, 
to restrict the treaty-making power, 
was made by Sen. Bricker during a 
speech on the Senate floor on May 15. 
He expressed his appreciation to Sen. 
McCarran for naming a subcommittee 
to hold hearings only six days later. 
None of the opponents of the Bricker 
Resolution know of any earlier or 
more formal notice. These opponents 
tried to learn more details from Mr. 
McCarran’s office. Our reference to a 
plan “to hold [the hearings] down to 
a day or two” was based on their 
reports that “the best information they 
could get was that one- or two-day 
hearings were planned.” Mr. Bricker 
has not revealed who in the Executive 
Department was invited to testify. 
Our reason for saying no one had 
been invited was a memorandum of 
May 23 (no. 3215) in which Pres. 
Truman, addressing all department 
and agency heads, stated: “I am ad- 
vised that the executive departments 
and agencies have not been invited to 
appear before the committee or to 
present their views . . .” This issue is 
between Mr. Bricker and Mr. Truman. 
Ed.) 
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SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 


900 Broadway 
Seattle 22, Washington 


Against the moving background of the Queen 
City of the Northwest stands Seattle University, a 
coeducational college founded by the Jesuits. It is 
the third largest college in the state of Washington. 


Seattle University offers more than 200 subjects 
and awards degrees in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the School of Commerce and Finance, 
the School of Education, the School of Engineering, 
the School of Nursing and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. Its teaching staff numbers over 
150 religious and lay professors. 


Because of its proximity to the industrial and 
business centers, a five minute bus ride to the heart 
of Seattle, Seattle University is especially popular 
with students who find part-time work a necessity. 
A helpful feature in this regard is that most classes 
end at noon. A student employment bureau on the 
campus aids undergraduate and graduate students 
who seek jobs. 


Housing at Seattle University is convenient, home- 
like and inexpensive. There are six women’s halls 
and three men’s halls supervised by the school, plus 
accommodations for students to live off-campus in 
rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 


The scholastic year is divided like the seasons of 
the year into four periods, the Fall, Winter, Spring 
and Summer quarters. The Summer term is not an 
integral part of the school year and is not obligatory. 


In keeping with the emphasis on military pre- 
paredness, Seattle University provides the high 


school graduate with the opportunity of enrolling in 
its ROTC Ordnance unit. 


Seattle University annually awards approximately 
100 scholarships of various kinds. In the Music De- 
partment alone 38 scholarships are granted. 


Tuition is $225 a year with board and room about 
$500. 





Courses Designed for You at Seattle University 





COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES Economics, Education, English, History, Languages, Mathematics, Music, 


Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Biology, Bacteriology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Medical Technology, Secretarial Studies, Home Economics. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE Accounting, Finance, Foreign Trade, Industrial Relations. 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION A major in Education or a major selected from the Arts and Sciences. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Mechanical. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING Nursing and Nursing Education. 
GRADUATE SCHOOL offers the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science. 








Thirteenth in a series presented by Jesuit Colleges and Universities in the United States 
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The America Press Booklet Library 


Do you have these current America Press titles available? 


25¢ each 


Y OU CAN USE these outstanding booklets, for . . . personal distribution . . . sale 
on pamphlet racks and at Catholic Information Centers . . . Discussion and Study 
Club use . . . and classroom use in many college and high school courses. 





EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Churech-State Problems Diplomatic Relations With the Vatican 
Federal Aid to Education Education for International Understanding 
Equal Rights for Children The Marshall Plan 
The Right to Educate The Making of Peace 
The Philosophy of Catholic Education Our Way to Peace 
Refugees are People 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS Defend These Human Rights 


What is the Catholic Attitude? 
Economic Liberalism & Free Enterprise ON VOCATIONS 


What is Marriage? What Shall I Be? 
Alcoholism Fit for the King 


ENCYCLICALS 


On the Sacred Liturgy On Retreats 

The Holy Spirit Mystical Body 

Kingship of Christ Unity of Human Society 
Christian Education of Youth Reconstructing the Social Order 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(A Reply to Paul Blanshard’s “American Freedom and Catholic Power”) 
by George H. Dunne, S.J. 


SERTES iii 
(The Father Scott pamphlets 15¢ each) 
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Our Father God Hundreds of Churches 
Catholicism, Preserver of Christianity Science Helps the Church 
Have You a God? No Pope Can be Wrong 
Prove There’s a Soul This is My Body 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John God Forgives Sins 

They Said He Blasphemed Divorce is a Disease 


PUT 
SoUREREQQUREOEOUEEUQUGEERUSORNCOUDORS 


DISCOUNTS: 10 to 49 copies — 10% 
50 to 99 copies — 20% 
100 or more copies — 30% 


Order your copies today from 


The America Press 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17 


ae: 











